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Un-American Education: 
Barriers to Equal Educational 


Opportunity 


_ Mr. Wirtu: Recently we heard of a small institution in Mississippi, 
Jefferson Military College, being offered a gift of fifty million dollars on 
‘the condition that the institution would teach the doctrine of white 
‘supremacy and would refuse to admit Negroes, Jewish students, and 
“some other minorities. It should be said, to the credit of this institution, 
that its trustees refused to accept this gift. 
But this shocking event calls attention to the fact that we are far from 
having reached a stage in the United States in which we can be proud 
of the equality of opportunity in higher education. 
The fact that not all youths in America who want to go to college or 
to higher educational institutions can do so calls attention, of course, to 
the fact that perhaps we do not have enough facilities and that the sup- 
ply does not equal the demand. Eurich, you are an administrator, how 
do you look upon the problem? 


Mk. Evricu: That is entirely true, but over the years we have increased 
‘the facilities. We doubled the enrolment between 1900 and 1920. We 
“doubled college enrolment again between 1920 and 1940. Still we do not 
“have enough facilities to meet the demand. A recent study, for example, 

‘tevealed that, of a cross-section of the American parents, 84 per cent 
“want their sons to have a college education, and 69 per cent want a 
college education for their daughters. 


| ~ Mr. Wirtu: And only a small fraction of them can get it. 
Mr. Euricu: That is very true. 


_ Mk. Wirru: Looking at it from the standpoint of a person interested 
| ‘in professional education, Dr. Ivy, particularly in the health field, what 
r you regard as the principal problem? 


_ Dr. Ivy: There is a great dearth of facilities in the field of medicine, 
d Peotistry, pharmacy, and nursing. For example, in the field of medicine 
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there were eighteen thousand bona fide, well-qualified applicants for the 
fall class in October; 1949; and there were only six thousand places for 
these eighteen thousand applicants. 


Mr. WirtH: The question then is: Among whom are these six thou- 
sand places to be shared? Are they equally to be shared or divided on a 
discriminatory basis? Ross, what do you regard as the problem? 


Mr. Ross: Over all, this country of ours is very diverse in its racial 
groups, in its religious groups. There is a common denominator, which: 
was provided by the Founding Fathers, a concept of equal opportunity; 
for all. It seems to me at this stage of our affairs we ought to try to obtain 
adoption by all universities of national standards of admission, conform-' 
ing to the original national concepts of democracy. 


Mr. Wirtu: Let us consider this problem of inequality of opportunity 
in higher education in America. Why should we be concerned about it 
any more than we are about inequality of opportunity in many other 
respects? 


Dr. Ivy: It is very antidemocratic. Discrimination on the grounds of 
religion and race is contrary to the Preamble of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. It is contrary to the Bill of Rights, which forbids the imposi- 
tion of religious tests upon American citizens; and it contradicts the 
Fifteenth Amendment of the Constitution by denying basic rights be- 
cause of color. 


Mr. Ross: Let us take our hair down and get down to one basic fact. 
There is an original sin in people which rather tolerates discrimination 
against people outside the family or outside the tribe. That, I suppose, 
started in the Garden of Eden. There is one example which I have in 
mind. When emancipation of the slaves happend in 1865, for several 
years after that the Indians of the Southwest held eleven thousand 
Negroes as slaves and refused to give them up. 

The recent war showed that, when minorities were struggling for jobs 
against each other, the economic situation made them discriminate. 
against each other. So let us confess this basic fault in human nature, | 
and let us realize, too, that we dominant whites only escape here by 
being a majority. In the world at large, as a matter of fact, we are not 
the majority. Two-thirds of the world in which America has to take 
leadership is colored. The French, the Dutch, and the British have 
learned, through their colonial empires, that they cannot kick little 


WHAT AFFECTS COLLEGE APPLICATIONS? 


COLOR 


Most Negroes attend tnfe- 
ior segregated colleges in 
the South. 


RELIGION 


77% of the Protestant ap- 
 aiegoised were accepted, 

ut only 67% of the Cath- 
olic and 56% of the Jewish. 


GEOGRAPHIC 
LOCATION 


80%, of the applicants from 
the Northeast were ac- 
cepted; 88% of those from 
fhe South; 90% from the 
Southwest; and 91%, from 
the Midwest. 


ACADEMIC STANDING 


Students with, better grades 
entered college more easily 
than students with poorer 
grades. 


SEX 


90% of all female appii- 
cants were accepted; only 
84%, of all males, 


Source: American Council on Education. Reprinted by special permission of the Public 
Affairs Committee (A. C. Ivy*and Irwin Ross; Religion and Race: Barriers to College [New 
Yerk: Public Affairs Committee, 1949]). 
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brown men around. We have to learn.that—and soon. It seems to me 
that universities are-a good place to start. 


Mr. Evricu: I am glad that you have stressed the matter of our leader- 
ship, because it seems to me that this country has become great largely 
because we have known how to use our natural resources and our 
human resources. Right now I do not think that we are cultivating our | 
human resources to the extent to which we should. We are not sending 
our best brains to college. As a matter of fact, in a recent study in New 
York it was very clear that less than half the students in the top fourth of | 
their high-school graduating classes were having the opportunity to go | 
to college. 


Dr. Ivy: Yes, I think that the development of equality in opportunity 
should begin at home. 


Mr. Wier: And if we begin at home, we will be a much better | 
symbol to the world. It is a source of constant grave embarrassment to all 
our representatives abroad to find that we have not at home lived up to 
the promises of democracy; and, of course, our living up to them can be | 
better demonstrated by our deeds than by our propaganda. Our prestige } 
as a force for good and for democratic living would go up immensely if 
we remedied such situations as existed at home with reference to in- 
equality of opportunity. : 

But let us get down to the facts. Who in our country today is dis- 
criminated against when it comes to be a matter of college admission or 
admission to professional schools? 


Mr. Evricu: First of all, I would say in response to that question that. 
those who are discriminated against are those who do not have the 
money at the present time to go to college. We have changed over a 
period of time in that respect. I would like to cite one case. Stanford 
University, for example, opened its doors in 1891. It had a large endow- 
ment. For many years it charged no tuition whatsoever. At the present 
time Stanford University charges a tuition of six hundred dollars. Now, 
that is true throughout the country in many of the private institutions. 
We have put up our tuition costs and the other costs of attending college 
to such an extent that we have practically priced a college education out 
of the market. 


Mr. Wirtu: Except for those who have high incomes. 
Mr. Euricw: That is right. 
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RELIGION AND COLLEGE ENTRANCES 


Ibid. 


Dr. Ivy: That is particularly true of medicine, which is a very long 
and expensive course of study. It is also true of dentistry. For example, 
it happens to be the case, particularly since the G.I. Bill of Rights is 
‘disappearing, that only the son or daughter from a family with a very 
high income can study medicine. 

Mr. Evrics: I might cite one additional important fact. It is easier 
‘for students in the lower half of their high-school scholarship whose 
‘parents earn more than nine thousand dollars a year to go to college 
‘than it is for students in the upper quarter of their high-school scholar- 
ship whose parents earn less than five thousand dollars. 


Mr. Wirtu: And that means that we really cripple a lot of people with 
talent and do not add them to our national resources. 


_ Mk. Ross: Let me bring the racial and religious groups into this. The 
President’s Commission on Higher Education had this to say about it. 


| 
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Discrimination is felt “by such diverse religious and racial groups as 
Negroes, Jews, Catholics, Mexicans, Puerto Ricans, Latin Americans, 
Italians, and Orientals.... The nature of discrimination varies with 
respect to different cone groups and in different sections of the coun- 
try. But discrimination on the grounds of an individual’s race, creed, 
color, sex, national origin, or ancestry undoubtedly is a fact in mang 
institutions of higher education.”* 
That, I think, we must face. 


Mr. Wirtu: Of course, there is the other complication, of which you 
know so well, Eurich, that people living in certain parts of the country: 
or in certain areas far from the educational institutions are very seriously 
handicapped. 


Mr. Euricu: That is right. Again in New York State, the area in) 
which the students have the greatest opportunity to go to college is the’ 
Ithaca area, where there is a combination of publicly supported and) 
privately supported institutions. In that area approximately 75 per cent) 
of the potential number of students go to college. In another area in 
New York State, only 25 per cent of the potential number of students go 
to college. 


Mr. Wirrn: And if we took the North and compared it with the 
South, the disparity would be very great. | 


Mg. Evricu: Or, far greater. 


Mr. Wirtu: And even still greater for the Negroes who cannot go to 
the educational institutions of their choice. 


Dr. Ivy: This geographic factor comes into the health prokeemede 
because the colleges of the health professions must be located in cities 
where there is a lot of clinical material available. We have a number of 
states in the Union that do not have large cities and hence cannot sup- 
port, in so far as money is concerned or clinical facilities are concerned, a 
college of the health professions. 


Mr. Wirtu: But the things of which you Hee spoken so far can per- 
haps be removed by raising the national level of income and perhaps by 
public aid of one kind or another in strengthening institutions them- 
selves, by offering more scholarships and fellowships, and by other 
facilities of student aid. But what about this factor of discrimination on 


1. President’s Commission on Higher Education, Equalizing and Expanding 
Individual Opportunity (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1947), Vol. II. 
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account of the prejudices which we have or the superstitions which we 
have? That seems to be one of the most pernicious of all, does it not? 


__ Mk. Eoricu: That is one of the more difficult ones to get at, because it 

is difficult to get the facts together. We have had a number of studies 
showing that students are discriminated against because of race, creed, 

national origin, and so on, but, actually, many of the colleges do not 
admit that they discriminate against students on that basis. But if we 
bring the facts together, we find that, of Jewish applicants, for example, 
in colleges in New York State, only about one-third are admitted, where- ~ 
/as approximately one-half of the non-Jewish applicants are admitted into 
the colleges. The facts clearly indicate that there is that type of discrimi- 
nation, even though the colleges will not admit it.? 


Mr. Wirtu: Now besides your study in New York State, in which I 
had some hand, because I was a member of the staff, we also have had 
this very interesting study which comes from the American Council on 
Education. This study showed again just what you have said—that the 
Jewish students were under a great handicap in entering the institutions 


of their choice.’ 


Dr. Ivy: That was also true of the Catholic applications or Catholic 
_ students. 


_ Mk. Ross: How about women? Can we not say a word for women 
here? Certainly the admission of women to colleges is greater than it 


2. New York State Temporary Commission on the Need for a State University, 
Inequality of Opportunity in Higher Education (Albany, N.Y.: New York State 
Board of Education, 1948). A study of applicants from the two highest quartiles of . 

\ thirty high-school classes in New York State shows the following distribution of 
“those who were not accepted by the college of their first choice (1946-47) : 


. AcADEMIc STATUS PERCENTAGE OF Appiricants Not AccEPTED 

\ N.Y.G, Upstate 

® Highest quartile: 

% PENIS e UE pins. gals > 29 57 

Non-minority........... 19 13 
Second quartile: ; 

H PmOE Hn Nee ae o)5)shi)s52 48 52 

1“ Non-minority........... 39 28 


3. The American Council on Education recently sponsored a study on Eyecare 
| Affecting the Admission of High School Seniors to College, which was published 
in 1949. This study was used by Helen Davis as the base for an interpretive report, 
3 Getting into College (Washington: American Council on Education, 1949). 
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A JEWISH APPLICANT MAKES ONE-THIRD MORE 
APPLICATIONS TO GET INTO COLLEGE 
THAN A CHRISTIAN 


CATHOLIC ers 


Ibid. 
Figures apply only to northeastern colleges. 


was in the “bloomer” era, but they are still, are they not, being denied 
the complete entrance which men have? 


Mr. Wirtu: Yes, but there is some sign that girls find it a little easier 
to get into colleges than boys, as, for instance, the American Council on 
Education study shows. But what the facts are with reference to that I 
think we cannot determine very definitely at this stage. 


Dr. Ivy: Of course, I should like to point out that in medicine and 
dentistry, if we train too many women, they will get married and will 
not follow a career in medicine and dentistry. Because of limited facili- 
ties, they would thus keep out some young man who will follow a career 
and use his education. 


Mr. Ross: But are they not better citizens for having had that even 
though they do go into marriage? 


Dr. Ivy: There is no doubt about that, but it is pretty expensive to 
educate a physician. 


Mr. Wirtu: We also had the very interesting study that came recently 
from the state of Connecticut which showed again the discrimination to 
be about as follows: The Negroes, the Jewish students, the Catholic 
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DISCRIMINATION IN GRADUATE SCHOOLS 


Medical > 8 JEWS NON-JEWS 
on 1935 
1946 
Low 
K 1935 
| 1946 
Architecture 
sm 1935 
1946 
1935 
1946 


students, and particularly the Italian students in that state had a very 
difficult time in getting into a higher educational institution.* 

Mr. Euricu: We would all agree, however, that these studies at the 
present time are quite inadequate because, as I mentioned a moment 
ago, the colleges could not confess discrimination to any great extent. 
But there are techniques which they do use in discriminating against 
various groups. Very few of them at the present time ask directly about 
race, color, creed, national origin. 


Mr. Wirtu: Do you mean to tell me, Eurich, that they do not ask 
for photographs any more or for that information on admission blanks? 


Mr. Evuricu: There are many indirect means of getting at the same 
information, such as photographs, which you mention, the mother’s 


4, The Connecticut State Inter-Racial Commission in Hartford sponsored’a recent 
study, written by its research associate, Henry G. Stetler, on College Admission 
Practices with Respect to Race, Reli gion, and National Origin of Connecticut High 
School Graduates (1949). 
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OUR NEGRO COLLEGE STUDENTS — 
B5% in 15%/a 
segregated colleges non-segregated 


Ls, 
ff (f 
fe ft 


Tbid. 


maiden name, the occupation of parents, and so on, all of which are 
indirect means of finding out about the race and creed. 


Mr. Wirt: The other point about the procedures is the quota system, 
is it not? That is, some colleges either say, “We have our quota; we 
cannot take any more of those people; we have too many of them now, 
otherwise all of them would flock to us, and we would change the char- 
acter of our institution.” Or, if they do not say so openly, they do it 
secretly anyway. 


Mr. Evricu: That is right. And that, of course, is very un-American. 


Dn. Ivy: I should like to show that it is not practical, because we men, 
when we elect our legislators or our labor and farm leaders, do not do it 
on a quota basis. We had better not deny potential lawmakers the ad- 
vantages of a higher education on a quota basis. 


Mr. Wirtu: Many of these practices were, of course, exposed in the 
President’s Commission on Higher Education, of which you were a 
member, Eurich. Has anything happened since that exposure to change 
the conditions? 


Mr. Evricu: I think that there are some very hopeful signs on the 
horizon in regard to the elimination of discrimination. New York State, 
for example, has passed a law, an antidiscrimination law, which pro- 
hibits discrimination in all colleges and universities in the state, with one 
exception, however. Denominational colleges are permitted to give 
preference to students from their respective denominations. 
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ADVANCED DEGREES AWARDED TO 
. FEW NEGROES, 1947 


Ce heed 


Ibid. 
In 1947, Negroes received only 8 of the more than 3,880 Doctor 
of Philosophy degrees granted in the United States. 


Mr. Wier: Has anything happened in the South in recent months 
or years which leads you to believe that the situation is improving? 


Mr. Ross: The South is a whole subject by itself. I am sure that the 
discriminations because of religion are in southern universities. They 
are handicapped by the fact that there are laws against the admission of 

Negroes to southern universities in most southern states, if not all. 
The South has to face that. There are tests of the law being made now, 
in Oklahoma, in Texas, in Mississippi, in Arkansas, and in Maryland 
which challenges the restrictive laws of the South in regard to race. 
If the South can face it—and they must—history and law in support of 
equal opportunity are going to make it certain that the Supreme Court 
will hold, either this time or the next time, or a year from now, that the 
‘old mores must be abandoned in the face of national law. 

The concept of democracy actually is original to the South. May I 
‘quote George Mason of Virginia: “We came equals into this world and 
equals shall we go out of it.” He, feeling that between birth and death 
‘there were great inequalities, refused to sign the Constitution of the 
United States because of its compromise on the racial question. The 
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South must get back to those original concepts; and it needs all the bells 
which the nation can give it. 


Mk. Evricu: There is another step which it seems to me colleges and 
universities might take directly in eliminating discrimination. Every 
college and university in the country, I believe, should publish in its | 
catalogue a clear statement of the admission procedures which it follows 
and answer for the prospective students such questions as these: Who | 
determines the policy? How is the policy administered? What factors 
are taken into consideration in admitting students to the college? If that 
were done, every college would expose its position to public view and by - 
doing so could not afford to discriminate. 


Mr. Wirtu: Do you think that there is sufficient awareness and suffi- | 
cient sensitivity to that problem in order that college committees might 
be moved in that direction? Consider the opposition sometimes of their 
communities, the opposition of the administrators, the opposition of the | 
alumni, who frequently have an undue influence upon the college and 
want to keep it just like old alma mater was in the days when they were 
young. I feel that many of the colleges are not as yet prepared for that 
kind of resolute step unless something happens in the country to per- 
suade them or shame them into that kind of action. : 


Dr. Ivy: We had a section at the conference in Chicago on November 
4 and 5 in which the question of changes in application blanks for ad- 
mission was discussed. I am sure that as a result of this conference many 
of these questions which suggest that discrimination may be practiced — 
by a certain institution will be eliminated.® 


Mr. Wirtu: We have been discussing so far, with the exception of 
what you have said, Eurich, what voluntary action might be taken. 
Of course, it would be voluntary only in so far as a sound public opinion 
persuaded to the American principles of life supports it. There is also 
the point which you made about other action, particularly legislation. 
You have in New York State a fair educational practices act. That, as I 
understand it, has put the colleges on the spot so that none can say, 
“Well, we cannot take these people because, if we did, they would all 
come to us.” They all have to do it at the same time, as I understand it. 


5. The American Council on Education, in cooperation with the Anti- 
Defamation League, sponsored a conference on “Discriminations in College Admis-~ 
sions,” which was held in Chicago, November 4-5, 1949. 


WHAT ARE THE ALTERNATIVE MEANS 
OF ACTION? 


Public Action Individual Action 
Student: Press for the admission 
Repeal of segregation laws of Negroes 
®%% 
6 | 
a) aii: 
Removal of tax exemption from |. Faculty: Raise the issue at 
schools that discriminate faculty meetings 


0» 0 
\\3 , s 
Sa] 


Parent: Get behind the drive for 


Passage of Fair Educational | anti-discrimination legislation 
Practices Acts 


Commissioner 


E oucatr oh 
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Group _Action 


6 
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Student clubs: Conduct surveys Alumni Associations: 
and uncover the facts Prod state legislatures 
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Mr. Evricu: Yes. In fact, many of the colleges in New York State 
welcomed the passage of that act, because administrators, who hereto 
fore practiced discrimination under cover but did not believe in it, an 
who practiced it because of certain social pressures on them, were now 
freed from those pressures. 


Dr. Ivy: I would like to know what that act provides. 


Mr. Evricu: It provides that no college or university in the state 
New York can discriminate against students on the basis of race, color, 
creed, national origin, and so forth, with the one exception, which I have 
already mentioned, that the denominational colleges may give prefer 
ence to students of their own denomination. 


Mr. Wirtu: But if they take some of other denominations, they may 
not discriminate against others? 


Mk. Evricu: That is right. ‘ 


Mr. Wirtu: What are the sanctions in such legislation? In other 
words, suppose there is violation. What can be done about it? Is it just a 
matter of holding them up to public view, or is there something which 
can be done to compel them to do the things which they ought to be 
doing voluntarily? 


Mr. Euricu: When a complaint comes in, it is referred to the com- 
missioner of education of the state of New York. He has a series of 
conferences with the individual institution. If the matter cannot be taken 
care of through conferences, it is then referred to the Board of Regents 
for action. 


Mr. Wirt: We know that educational discrimination exists. It exists 
in the North, as well as in the South. The fact that such an un-American 
practice is widespread must come as a shock to many of our listeners, 
because they no doubt assumed that educational institutions would lead 
in the advance toward the democratic way of life. We have made great 
advances in the elimination of discrimination in employment, in hous- 
ing, in voting, in the civil service, in the armed forces, and in sports as 
well, but in education we have lagged behind. 

There are three reasons why discrimination in education must be 
eliminated: First, it troubles our consciences, and educators increasingly 
realize that institutions which discriminate cannot really claim to be 
educational institutions. Second, through discrimination, we waste 
much of our talent, which our nation can ill afford. Third, we cannot 
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face the world as the champions of the democratic ideal so long as in our 
educational life we are guilty of these un-American practices. 


Now, what can and should be done about it? Obviously, the first job 
is to make the public and the educational institutions themselves aware 
of what is going on. The example of the best institutions must be used to 
inspire action on the part of all the rest. Educational leaders, boards of 
trustees, alumni, admissions officers, professional organizations, and the 
communities and publics who support educational institutions will have 
to exert their influence to abolish discriminatory practices. National 
organizations of educators must take the lead in this effort. 


Educational institutions cannot afford to wait, however, until an 
aroused public will take other steps‘to compel a change. The most en- 
couraging progress which has been made in recent years is the voluntary 
effort on the part of educational institutions themselves. But neither 
educators nor the public are probably familiar with the wide range of 
proposals and measures which have been considered and in many cases 
enacted by the states to deal with the problems of educational discrimi- 
nation. 


Let us call the roll of some of the states: 


Arizona: A bill introduced to abolish segregation in the schools 


California: A bill introduced to deny tax exemption to charitable or 
nonprofit institutions which discriminate or segregate persons be- 
cause of race,.religion, or national origin 


_ Connecticut: A bill to require the University of Connecticut, the state 
teachers college, and the public high schools to give a comprehensive 
course in human relations. Again, in Connecticut, a bill to deny tax 
exemption to any institutions, scientific, educational, literary, or 
charitable, which discriminate on the basis of race, creed, color, or 
national origin 

_ Illinois: A bill passed to refuse state funds to any school district which 
discriminates against pupils because of race or religion 


_ Massachusetts: A bill passed to secure fair educational practices and to 
establish a director for fair educational practices 


_ Missouri: A bill to permit admission of Negroes to graduate and pro- 
fessional schools at state universities 


i New y Mexico: A bill to prohibit segregation in the public schools 
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New York: A bill to amend the civil rights law to prohibit ing 
concerning racé, creed, or color of persons seeking admission 
certain educational institutions 


Oklahoma: A bill passed to admit Negro students to institutions of 
higher education, though on a segregated basis, when courses leac 
ing to a specific degree are not offered in a state-supported insti- 
tution 


Wisconsin: A bill to prohibit separate schools or departments fo: 
persons on account of religion, nationality, or color 


In addition to the action by the states, we must consider the importani 
trend in the decisions of the Supreme Court. The Supreme Court of thi 
United States in a number of recent decisions has moved in the direction | 
of outlawing educational discrimination, together with discrimination in 
other areas of public life. 

If educators are going to secure for themselves the freedom to teach, 
they must show themselves worthy of that freedom by granting to th 
students, irrespective of race, creed, or religion, the equal freedom to 
learn. 
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